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Training as Viewed by an Executive 


By M. S. Sloan 


President of the Brooklyn Edison Co., Chairman of the Managing Board of 
Directors of the National Association of Corporation Training, and President 
of the Association of Edison Illuminating Companies 


N CONSIDERING the subject of “Training as Viewed by an 

Executive,” the first question that arises is, what is the viewpoint 

of an executive? It is the viewpoint of a man who has to execute 
his work by initiating and directing the work of other men. 


What Kind of Men Are Needed. 


The next question then is, what type of men is it necessary for 
him to have? He wants men who know how to do well the work 
they are doing, and who have such intelligence and fundamental 
education that they can be trained for any work they may be called 
upon to perform. In the work of public utilities, in which I am 
particularly interested, the requirements are exacting. The industry 
calls for a degree of intelligence and education higher than the 
usual type of other productive industries requires. 

In general, it is not simple or easy to become familiar with the 
necessary technical information. It also carries with it the great 
responsibility of public service which requires qualifications not 
necessary in a general factory business. Our product-electric service 
—goes directly into the homes and factories of our customers. It 
must be there every day in the year and every minute of the day. 
It is obvious, therefore, that our employees must be alert, well- 
trained, and thorough masters of their job; otherwise our service 
will be poor. Furthermore, our customers are our next door neigh- 
bors. If we are to maintain their good will, our employees must be 
courteous, and willing and able to explain the viewpoint of the 
Company to the public. 

When emergencies arise in our work, as they do, our employees 
must be able to do the right thing quickly. It is therefore apparent 
that training in our industrial processes is valuable, and, in many 
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4 CORPORATION TRAINING 


cases, absolutely necessary. This seems so obvious, that it needs no 
argument for its defence. 


Sources of Trained Employees. 


Granting that we need trained workers, the next question which 
arises is, from what sources can such individuals be obtained? 

(a) The largest number of our workers have no schooling 
except that given by the public schools. Since one-half of the 
children in the common schools leave by the end of the sixth grade, 
and in as much as the percentage that receive a high school educa- 
tion is small, this source of supply yields the untrained workers. 

(b) The trade schools supply a number of the partially trained 
mechanics and operating men. 

(c) The business schools furnish the partially trained office- 
workers. 

(d) The technical schools of business administration of col- 
legiate grade supply material that should develop into engineering, 
commercial, accounting, and executive forces. 

(e) A very small number are received from other companies. 
It is easier to secure a good grade of new employee now than a 
year and a half ago, partly because some organizations found it 
necessary to cut down their payrolls. But the employees dropped 
by an employer are usually his least satisfactory workers. Con- 
sequently, on the whole, this source of supply is not to be depended 
upon. 

Training within the industry has proved so beneficial that good 
men will advance themselves, for if opportunity does not exist in 
one organization, they will find it in another. 


Corporation Versus Other Training. 


Since the public benefits from increased production and improved 
service, the question naturally arises, how much education and 
training can be furnished by the public schools before the individ- 
uals are employed? 

This depends upon the educational facilities at hand and upon © 
the initiative and energy of the individual. In general, however, 
and in the electric industry in particular, the best that one can hope 
to obtain from public education is a training of the mind to study 
and to think. Instead of specializing at an early age, even before 
high school, as some advocate, the public schools should give the 
fundamentals of education—the three R’s, amplified as far as pos- 
sible by the broadest methods of general education. Even with 
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higher courses, as high as the technical schools of university grade, 
the best that can be done is to give the student a thorough ground- 
ing and mental training in the fundamentals of his chosen profes- 
sion. The prejudiced statement that a college graduate is not worth 
a nickel is one way of stating that the graduate of any school needs 
to have practical training in industry before he can become efficient. 
In other words, after he has chosen his special line, he must train 
and educate himself in it for the rest of his life. 

If the established schools cannot supply all the training neces- 
sary, what training must the executive give his employees to make 
them effective and efficient workers? 


Corporation Training Pays. 


Training is expensive. No executive is willing to spend money 
for training unless it saves more than it costs. 

Every plant has some sort of training always in progress. Some 
executives may deny this, which indicates that under them train- 
ing is unconscious, unorganized and wasteful. Unorganized train- 
ing by “picking up a trade,” or by “catching on” to the method of 
office work frequently wastes the time of both the old and the new 
employee and is a source of error or a cause of spoiling of materials 
and equipment. The cost of this spoilage needs no emphasis here. 
But what is sometimes overlooked is the number of complaints the 
executive receives from the customers because of the errors made by 
poorly trained help. 

If any proof of the value of organized training is necessary, 
one need only recall the rapid expansion of training activities during 
the war. The training which could be given by established schools 
proved entirely inadequate. Consequently, carefully planned train- 
ing systems were rapidly established in office and factory. 

Now that the war is over, there is no national emergency which 
requires a maximum of production in a minimum of time. How- 
ever, we are confronted with the necessity for production at the 
lowest possible cost. If we are to expand our world-trade or even 
hold our own at home in competition with foreign goods, we must 
reduce our productive costs. If we are to avoid reducing wages to 
a point below proper living standards, we must increase our product 
by increasing the efficiency of our employees and our processes as 
much as possible. This improvement is particularly required from 
public utilities for the reason that they furnish the power for the 
production of a large part of the manufacturers of the country. 

Because the labor turnover is smaller now than during the war, 
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6 CORPORATION TRAINING 


and because we are concerned not so much with large production 
in the quickest possible time, as with building up an efficient, well- 
trained organization throughout, we now can profit by broader and 
more thorough education and training. 


Compulsory Versus Voluntary Training. 


For a century, industrial study was devoted to machines. In the 
past two decades we have studied methods; and now an important 
factor in increasing the quality or quantity of our work in the office, 
factory, or operating plant is the study of our employees and the 
improvement of their training for the installation and operation of 
our intricate machinery and elaborate systems. 

Every executive has a right to expect that his employees be 

‘as efficient as possible. How much of this training then should be 
’ made obligatory? This can be determined by the application of 
one fundamental principle. 

When the training is necessary to enable the employee to per- 
form his present work satisfactorily, especially if it involves the 
Company’s service, or the safety of the customers, fellow-employees, 
and property, it should be made obligatory. 

When the education and training is such that it gives them a 
broader knowledge of the business, or fits them for better and higher 
work along their present or even other lines which they are not 
now performing, and that fits them for promotion, training may be 
optional, but should be provided for all who will grasp the op- 
portunity. 

In a company having a clearly defined and working policy of 
selection, education, promotion and transfer, the employee of the 
right type will be willing and anxious to take up voluntary training. 

Those who are not, will continue to occupy the lower positions. 


Training Organization. 


In order that these training activities may be properly carried out, 
it is well to place the responsibility for the direction of them in one 
man who knows both training methods and the practical require- 
ments of the industry. This should achieve co-ordination of per- 
sonnel, education, accomplishment and reward. It should attain 
the best result, which is largest production with good wages due 
to highest efficiency of the individual and the organization. 
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Industrial and Public School Relations 


By William M. Davidson 


Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the National Association of 
Corporation Training 


REAT interest will be taken on all sides in the announcement 

by the National Association of Corporation Training of the 
recent establishment of a national Industrial and Public Schools 
Relations Committee. It is peculiarly gratifying to learn that the 
chairman of this committee is Mr. C. S. Coler, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh, because of the 
fact that he played so important a part in developing the fine spirit 
of co-operation which exists there between the industries of that 
section and the public schools. That Mr. Coler is to head the 
work of the new national committee is abundant proof that its suc- 
cess will be signal and that its influence throughout the country will 
be salutary. 


Origin of Pittsburgh Plan. 


Nearly four years ago, Mr. Coler, is co-operation with two or 
three others representing the Pittsburgh Chapter and the public 
schools, conceived the plan of establishing what has been known as 
the Industrial and Public Schools Relations Section. It is well 
within the truth to say that the subsequent work of this Section has 
had an influence second to none in helping the public schools to 
function, in a vital and purposeful way, in the development of a 
vocational education program. The schools of Pittsburgh have long 
been recognized as not only progressive and practical in the serv- 
ices which they are rendering to the youth of the community, but 
also filled with that fine idealism so necessary to the best life in a 
large industrial and technical community such as Pittsburgh is 
everywhere conceded to be—the workshop of the world. When, 
therefore, Mr. Coler and his colleagues suggested the desirability 
of establishing a closer and more intimate relationship between the 
schools and the Pittsburgh Chapter of the National Association of 
Corporation Training, Pittsburgh school officials accepted the op- 
portunity instantly and have continued, from that day to this, to 
play their part, together with the industries, in this most important 
field of civic co-operation. 

Thoughtful and well informed men everywhere have come to 
see that this co-operation between the schools and industry is 
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8 CORPORATION TRAINING 
imperative if genuine -vocational education is to be brought about. 
In fact, co-operation is pre-eminently the spirit of the times, en- 
gendered by the successes of the past five years in meeting the 
new and tremendous problems forced upon us by the great war. 


Value of Industrial and Public School Co-operation. 


With the full realization of the potential power for good which 
has come from the experiment in Pittsburgh, during the past four 
years, all will extend to the National Committee on Industrial and 
Public Schools Relations a most hearty greeting as well as the 
promise of such assistance and support at all times as the Com- 
mittee may care to ask. 


Spreading the Pittsburgh Idea 


By W. J. Donald 
Acting Managing Director 


HE SUCCESS of the Industrial and Public Schools Relations 
Section of the Pittsburgh Chapter which Dr. Davidson has 
hinted at in the previous article and the operations of it as explained 
in detail in the following article by Professor Leavitt are all and 
more that Pittsburgh claims for it. In fact, while the Pittsburgh 
participants are distinctly modest about their claims the interested 
observer cannot fail to be impressed by the actual results. 

Something of this conviction inspired the appointment of a 
National Committee on Industrial and Public School Relations with 
Mr. C. S. Coler, Manager of the Educational Department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, as chairman. 
Mr. Coler has selected as committee members the following: 

Mr. Alfred P. Fletcher, Assistant Superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Board of Education; Mr. A. B. Gibson, Manager of the West- 
inghouse Technical Night School; Mrs. Beatrice Henry, Superin- 
tendent of Personnel of Abraham and Straus; Mr. Frank A. Leav- 
itt, Associate Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Mr. E. E. Sheldon, Supervisor of Apprentices of R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons Co., and Mrs. Helen B. Wooley, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. 

The activities of the Committee will be directed toward the 
establishment of local arrangements similar to the Pittsburgh plan, 
around which local chapters may grow up. The Committee will 
act as a propaganda and advisory body and members of the Com- 
mittee are willing to co-operate in getting new local committees 
started. 
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Pittsburgh’s Experiment in Cooperation 


By Frank M. Leavitt 


Associate Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, Chairman of the 

Industrial and Public Relations Section of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 

National Association of Corporation Training, member of the National Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Public Schools Relations 


T HAS long been recognized that an adequate program of voca- 

tional education for a community can not be worked out with- 
out genuine co-operation between the schools and the industrial 
and commercial interests of that community. The chief reason, 
perhaps, why no city in the United States has developed a complete 
program of vocational education is that it has been impossible to 
secure real and all-inclusive representation of the industries. The 
schools, through the agency of their Boards of Public Education, 
have no difficulty in assigning executives to represent all the educa- 
tional interests, but the industries have no means of appointing those 
who can truly and broadly represent all the industrial interests. 

The city of Pittsburgh is fortunate because its Board of Educa- 
tion and its Superintendent of Schools are wholly sympathetic to- 
ward a progressive vocational education program and because, on 
the other hand, there is in the city a most vigorous chapter of the 
National Association of Corporation Training. This chapter in- 
cludes in its Class “A” membership twenty-five of the largest and 
most influential corporations, manufacturing and commercial, in the 
Pittsburgh district. With the purpose of bringing together in co- 
operative effort the educational and industrial forces of the city, 
there was inaugurated, nearly four years ago, a section of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter known as the Industrial and Public Schools 
Relations Section. The meetings of the Section are held in the rooms 
of the Board of Education and the first Section Chairman was an 
official of the Board. This will serve as conclusive evidence that 
co-operation is desired and intended. 

The Work Thus Far.—The Industrial and Public Schools Re- 
lations Section has a membership drawn from officials and em- 
ployees of the Class “A”? members’ and from representatives of the 
public schools. During the first two years of its existence, its efforts 
were addressed largely to bringing about what might be called a 
speaking acquaintance between the schools and industry. 

Last year, through the work of a few of its members, the Sec- 
tion made a tentative survey of the schools and of the Pittsburgh 
industries. While this survey was relatively superficial, it so com- 
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mended itself to all that the work of the Section for the present 
year is being devoted to a more complete development of the prin- 
ciples laid down in this preliminary survey. The work of the 
present year, however, differs greatly from that of last year in two 
particulars. In the first place, it has enlisted the sympathy and 
active working interest of approximately one hundred men and 
women connected either with the schools or with industry. Second, 
these individuals are working on committees and sub-committees, 
but always with one purpose in view, namely, the development of a 
vocational education program for Pittsburgh. These various com- 
mittees constitute what might well be called a system of checks and 
balances and it is confidently expected that such results as may be 
reached will become effective almost immediately in the organization 
of the vocational-training work of the schools and of the industries 
instead of merely forming the basis for an interesting report. It 
is the purpose of this article to describe the composition and work 
of these various committees. 

There are four major committees which, for purposes of con- 
venience, may be given the following names: 

1. Committee on Vocational Analysis. 

2. Committee on Vocational Demands. 

3. Committee on the Functions of the Public School in Train- 
ing for Vocations. 

4, Committee on the Functions of the Industries in Providing 
Training for Employees. 

The Section meets once a month to receive reports from the 
four committees each of which also holds monthly meetings to 
assign work to and to receive reports from various sub-committees. 
This serves to keep all members actively interested and enables 
each committee to check up and to vitalize its own work by the work 
of the others. 

One other general statement should be made regarding the 
methods of work of these committees. While the question-and- 
answer method will be used in collecting necessary information, the 
questionnaire, as such, will not be employed. All information will. 
be collected, at first hand, by members of the Section or by other 
individuals or organizations introduced by and representing, for the 
time being, the Pittsburgh Chapter of the National Association of 
Corporation Training and the Public Schools. For example, the 
Employers Association, the Pittsburgh Typothetae and a depart- 
ment of the University of Pittsburgh are already engaged in the 
work, 
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It is obvious that this method can not furnish material for a 
complete and accurate survey and, as a matter of fact, the making 
of such a survey is not the purpose of the Section. What is sought 
is a sufficient basis in facts for a series of intelligent estimates. 

The Committee on Vocational Analysis——The membership of 
this committee is drawn largely from among the representatives of 
the Class “A” members of the Association, with a liberal sprinkling 
‘of school men. This committee is making an analysis of twenty- 
one selected and typical industries of the Pittsburgh district with 
the purpose of determining the nature and amount of education 
and training which 100% workmen in the various occupations must 
have. Because of the work being done by another section, only 
non-professional occupations have been selected. These cover a 
wide range but each furnishes employment for a large number of 
men or women. The list* follows: 


1. Machinist. 2. Electrician. 3. Carpenter. 4. Foundryman. 5. Drafts- 
man. 6. Pattern maker. 7. Sheet metal worker. 8. Printer. 9. Plumber. 
10. Mason. 11. Structural steel worker. 12. Stationary engineer. 13. Ste- 
nographer (to include typist). 14. Salespeople (both male and female). 15. 
Clerk (both male and female and to include office clerk only). 16. Auto 
mechanic (to include both driver and repairman). 17. Painter (to include 
house painter, sign painter, decorator and glazier). 18. Baker. 19. Glass 
maker. 20. Barber (to include hair dresser, manicurist and beauty parlor 
specialist). 21. Messenger. 


The analyses which the committee is making are not to be 
confused with so-called “job specifications.” Rather, the committee 
seeks to outline the full training program for an efficient worker 
of the highest type in each occupation chosen. A fractional part of 
this complete program might well be taken as an adequate prepara- 
tion for a “job specialist” somewhere along the line, but with this 
the committee is not primarily concerned. 

The committee resolves itself into five sub-committees each 
month and each sub-committee studies a single occupation. The 
committees may or may not change in membership from month to 
month, but a different chairman is appointed for each occupation. 
Information is being collected on the following points: 


1. A definition of the occupation, including a brief summary of general facts 
concerning it. 

2. Duties of those engaged in it. 

3. Knowledge required about the industry in general and about the specific 
occupation in particular. 


*These occupations, while selected by the first committee, will form the basis of 
the work of the entire Section for the present year, 
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. Educational requirements, with particular reference to education in the 
theoretical aspects of the occupation. 


. Educational requirements, with particular reference to that training which 
comes from practical experience. 
Promotion possibilities. 


. Compensation. How does it compare with other vocations requiring about 
the same amount of education and experience? 
. Physical requirements. 


It will be seen that the above outline will furnish the basis for 
what may be termed a qualitative analysis of the occupation in 
question. 

The Committee on Vocational Demands.—This ‘committee 
confines itself to what may be called a quantitative analysis of the 
situation. What is really desired is the total number of young 
people absorbed by a given occupation each year. The committee 
has taken into consideration a number of variables which will affect 
the desired figures vitally. It realizes, for example, that such ques- 
tions as “what is the labor turnover” can not be discussed adequately 
in this survey although it is of great importance in reaching the 
results sought. Like the first committee, however, it is relying upon 
the invaluable assistance which Class “A” members will render in 
working out reliable estimates. 

As a basis of comparison for reaching the final estimates, the 
‘ committee will follow the plans adopted by the Section last year 
and will use certain figures for the Pittsburgh district as given by 
the U. S. Census and the State Department of Labor and Industry. 

Sub-committees, after personal conferences with employers, have 
decided upon the questions most likely to furnish pertinent informa- 
tion. Each concern studied will be asked the following questions: 


1. What is the total number in each occupation, as described by the Section 
and as found in the list, now in the employ of your company? 

2. What is the total number hired each year for each of the twenty-one 
occupations, including both experienced and inexperienced employees? 

. What is the total number of new employees hired each year for each 
occupation? By “new” employees is meant the younger and wholly in- 
experienced employees, whether indentured as apprentices or not. 

. What is the total number of employees hired each year by each company 
in all occupations, i.e., not confined to the twenty-one selected occupations. 


It is important to note that the work of this committee “checks” 
that of the first committee. It is necessary, for example, for this 
committee to prepare its own definitions of occupations, at least 


for a preliminary survey. The experiences of both committees will 
be compared for the final report of the year. 
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The Committee on the Function of the Public Schools in 
Training for Vocations.—The membership of this committee in- 
cludes men from manufacturing and commercial establishments and 
representatives of the schools and colleges of the city, the latter 
being specialists in the field of Federal-aided vocational education. 
This committee has also divided its work, assigning certain definite 
studies to sub-committees. The committee, as a whole, decided that 
it was important not so much to describe what the schools are doing 
at the present time, as to determine what kinds of vocational train- 
ing they are already equipped to give. This will include, not only 
a statement of the physical equipment now provided by the Board 
of Education, but, as well, a statement covering the educational 
equipment of the present teaching force. This study, showing what 
the schools might do if the public demanded the full complement of 
vocational training, is being made by a sub-committee. Obviously, 
the findings of this committee will be compared with the qualitative 
and quantitative analyses made by the first and second committees. 

It is recognized that the vocational guidance given in the public 
schools may play, and probably is playing an important part in 
determining the extent to which the more mature pupils seek some 
measure of vocational training. A second sub-committee, therefore, 
is making a study of the system of vocational counseling, which 
is at present in operation in the Pittsburgh schools, in order to 
determine the validity of its objectives and the effectiveness of its 
methods. This sub-committes is again divided into two committees. 
At the head of one of these is one of the vocational counselors of 
the public schools, and at the head of the other, is an employment 
manager of one of the largest employers in the district. The first 
committee will make a statement regarding the duties of the coun- 
selors, as those duties appear to the counselors themselves. The 
second committee is securing answers from a large number of 
employers to the following question: 

If you had the opportunity to advise young people going into industry, 
what would you tell them? Advantages. Disadvantages. Type of prepara- 
tion needed. 

The Committee on the Function of the Industries in Providing 
Training for Employees.—While the field of this committee is more 
or less obvious, it should be appreciated that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to get any adequate information concerning it were 
it not for the strong backing which the Association is prepared to 
give. Asa rule, the employer is inclined to feel that the questions, 
which must be asked in this part of the survey, are matters between 
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-himself and his employees and that the public has no reason, be- 
yond idle and meddlesome curiosity, to concern itself in the least. 
Before requesting specific information from employers, care is taken 
to have exactly the right “introduction,” an introduction which the 
employing interests alone can give. , 


. Would you furnish pupils for public school classes in any of these sub- 
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The committee has worked out the following questions to be 


submitted to Chapter members and to others representing the em- 
ploying interests of Pittsburgh. 


1. 


Does your company do anything in regard to the training of young men 
or women better to fit them for the work they now do or for the work 
you would like them to do? 

Would it be any advantage to your business if your employees, particularly 
those under thirty-five years of age, could get a better training for the 
work they are now doing or for some work you would like them to do? 
What character of training would you like to have these workers receive? 


English Salesmanship 

Shop Mathematics Commercial Arithmetic 
Mechanical Drawing Stenography 

Structural Drawing Accounting 

Trade Science Typewriting 

Hygiene Bookkeeping 

Civics : Safety First and First aid 
Economics Commercial Art and Design 
Penmanship Commercial Geography 


Psychology 


jects if special approved courses were established? 

A. In the day school. 

B. In the evening school. 

C. How many pupils would you furnish? 
Would you be interested in establishing, in co-operation with other em- 
ployers, a school of your own for teaching one or more of these subjects? 
Would you be interested in paying the tuition of pupils to private voca- 
tional schools, day or evening? 
Have you any criticisms or suggestions to offer regarding the training 
which the public schools have or have not given the young people who 
enter your employ? 
Would you be interested in helping to establish a part time apprenticeship 
or co-operative course along lines similar to the High School Apprentice- 
ship Course of the Pittsburgh Public Schools? 


This committee, in co-operation with the third committee, will 


also try to establish some basis upon which to determine just where 
the dividing line is between that education for which the public 
schools should be held responsible and that further education and 
training which the employers alone can give. 
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The Association Takes Stock 


By The Plan and Scope Committee 


The Plan and Scope Committee consists of L. L. Park, Chairman, together 

with Henry S. Dennison, F. H. Dodge, Harry A. Hopf, John McLeod, Fred 

W. Tasney. F. C. Henderschott was a member of the Committee, but owing 
to ill-health, did not participate in its activities 


— ASSOCIATIONS like private business corpora- 
tions are searching carefully for every possible economy, con- 
sistent with the production of a satisfactory service. This move- 
ment took form in the National Association of Corporation Train- 
ing by the appointment, in June, 1921, of a “Plan and Scope Com- 
mittee.” The Committee’s report was considered by the Board of 
Trustees on December 20, 1921, practically every recommendation 
being adopted. The report of the Committee is as follows: 
To the Board of Trustees: 
Gentlemen :— 
The work assigned the Committee on Plan and Scope by the Board of 
Directors at its meeting on June 4, 1921, was outlined as: 
“to meet during the summer months to consider the activities of the 
Association as set forth in the prepared order of business, the Committee 
to make a report to the Board of Trustees.” 
In the minutes of the Board of Directors’ meeting the “prepared order 
of business” called for a discussion of: 
1. Policy of the Association as to 
(a) Monthly Bulletin 
(b) Special and Confidential Reports 
(c) Sub-committee Reports 
(d) Annual Volume of Proceedings 
2. General Policy of the Association as to 
(a) Immediate Developments 
(b) Future Developments 
The Committee on Plan and Scope has interpreted its duties as calling 
for a review of the present activities of the Association, suggestions as to 
changes in the policy and practice of the Association in connection with these 
activities and the effect of such changes on the program for 1922. Further 
than this the Committee has not thought it wise to go. 


1. THE AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


In reviewing the present program of the Association it seems wise to 
recommend a restatement of the aims as published in the literature of the 
organization. The present statement of aims conveys the impression that 
the Association proposes to deal directly with the training of employees and 
to cover in a broad way the question of industrial efficiency. As a means 
of conveying a more correct conception of the purpose of the Association, 
the following is recommended for adoption: 

“The function of this Association is to assist management in developing 
the principles and practices underlying the training of employees by co- 
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eperating with member companies through research work and exchange of 
information, as well as with educational institutions in the establishing and 
sharing of suitable training courses, to the end that the general level of 
efficiency in industry be elevated.” 


2. Service Now Betnc RENDERED 

The Association is now rendering to its members service through the 
following mediums: 
The Monthly Bulletin 
Special and Confidential Reports 
Annual Committee Reports 
Annual Conventions and Proceedings 
Headquarters Office 
Local Chapters 


In a general way the Committee recommends the continuance of these 
six forms of service to members but with the changes suggested in the 
following detailed study. 

3. THe MontTHLY BULLETIN 


A. Size and Bulk. The present size and number of pages seems to be 
satisfactory. New features might well be added by eliminating less import- 
ant material or by using smaller type (if that is feasible), rather than by 
increasing bulk. 

B. Contents. The monthly Bulletin serves the two-fold purpose of 
disseminating information of value to member companies and of promoting 
the interests of the Association as an organization. Its contents have, there- 
fore, consisted of contributed and prepared feature articles, educational 
_ news, outside literature and books available, what member companies are 
doing, Association plans and the work of Local Chapters. This general 
line of material is approved, with emphasis laid upon the following: 

(1) A larger number of contributed articles, dealing with vital subjects 

in the personnel field. 

(2) Discussion of contributed articles. 

(3) Use of charts, symbols and the like to clarify and summarize the 
information given. 

(4) A systematic arrangement of “what member companies are doing” 
articles, somewhat after the plan of the “Case System” in use by 
certain law schools. 

(5) Editorial review of the “high spots” of the personnel field. 

(6) Reports of the most important of personnel developments abroad. 

(7) An index to all Bulletin articles. 

The Editorial Committee of the Trustees would be expected to assist the 
editor of the Bulletin in planning and preparing the material. 

C. Title. There is some question whether the present title of the 
monthly bulletin is as effective as a more distinctive title would be, such as 
“CORPORATION TRAINING, being the Monthly Bulletin of the National 
Association of Corporation Training.” While not recommending any definite 
title, the Committee desires to suggest the matter of a change, the present 
title lacking identity without the full use of the name of the Association. 
D, Index. A comprehensive index to all Bulletin articles (both past 
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and current) is urgently needed and should be prepared as soon as it can 
be handled by the headquarters staff. 
4. Reports—SpeciAL AND CONFIDENTIAL 

The Committee questions the accuracy of the term “confidential” as 
applied to these reports and believes that the continuance of its use hinders 
rather than aids the development of the Association’s report service. Since 
material which passes freely to the leaders of one hundred and fifty or 
more corporations can scarcely be considered confidential and since the use 
of the term restricts the circulation of the reports so labeled, the Committee 
recommends that all reports other than those prepared for the annual con- 
vention, or for Bulletin articles, be called SpectaL Reports. 

It is also the judgment of the Committee that such reports should be 
made available to anyone desiring them, at a price commensurate with the 
cost of preparation and printing and the importance of the subjects covered. 

Such reports may be prepared from data secured by the headquarters 
office from questionnaires, from personal investigations by special agents or 
from the experience of local chapters. It is believed that these reports should 
be of the highest quality possible and that the office force of the Association 
should be adequate to compile and edit such reports properly, at frequent 
intervals. 

5. REeporTsS—ANNUAL AND COMMITTEE 

It seems desirable and necessary to have the larger part of these reports 
(prepared for discussion at the annual convention), compiled and edited by 
volunteer workers from our membership. Some assistance may be given by 
paid workers from the Association headquarters but this,must of necessity 
be of a limited nature. The following suggestions are made in the interest 
of effective reports: 

A. Committee on Committees. To permit of the best possible arrange- 
ment of sub-committees and their programs, it is recommended that the 
Executive Committee appoint from its number a committee which shall 
study the work to be covered by annual committee reports, outline subjects, 
select the chairman and members for each committee and present their 
findings to the Executive Committee for approval This Commitee on Com- 
mittees might well follow up the work of the sub-committees and 
aid in securing an adequate report from each in ample time for the 
annual convention, co-operating with the Managing. Director in securing the 
best possible reports. 

B. Local Branch Committees. Since each local chapter is working 
along lines paralleling those followed by the sub-committees, a co-ordinating 
of their work would seem desirable. To such an extent as may be found 
feasible, it is recommended that each local chapter have branch committees 
covering the subjects being studied by the sub-committees in preparing data 
for reports. 

C. Size of Sub-Committees. Experience has shown that sub-committees 
should not be large. A few active members, selected because of their 
ability to work together, will produce better results than an unwieldy and 
inactive committee. It is preferable, of course, that the chairman be con- 
sulted as to the make-up of his committee. 

D. Expense of Reports. As the question frequently arises as to the 
covering of expenses incurred in the preparation of sub-committee reports, 
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it is recommended that each sub-committee carry its own expenses involved 
in the compiling of data and the preparing of the report. Such assistance as 
may be given by members of the headquarters staff will be at the expense 
of the Association, but all other expense (except that for printing) should 
be borne by sub-committee members or as otherwise provided by them. 

E. Questionnaires. Since data for most sub-committee reports is se- 
cured through the use of questionnaires, the number of these has become 
such that their importance needs special emphasis. To make possible the 
securing of the desired results from questionnaires, it is recommended: 

(1) That all sub-committee questionnaires be sent out through the 
office of the Managing Director and that they be subject to the 
scrutiny and modification of that office so that they may be stand- 
ardized in form and so that overlapping may be avoided; 

(2) That care be exercised in sending questionnaires to those members 
only who are directly affected by them. (For example, there is no 
need for sending a questionnaire on Trade Apprenticeship to a bank, 
to a department store or to an insurance company.) 

It is believed that a wiser use of this means of securing information will 
provide better returns and overcome much of the present prejudice against 
the practice. 

F. Indexing Reports. Owing to a lack of proper indexing of material 
in reports there is much repetition in subject matter from year to year. A 
complete index of the material in all past reports would aid committees in 
shaping their new reports and assist member companies in making full use 
of reports. 

6. ANNUAL CONVENTION AND Its PROCEEDINGS 

A. Sessions. Our annual convention has found general favor among 
our members and this committee has few suggestions to offer concerning 
it. The addition of special addresses, as introduced at the last convention, 
is generally approved and it may be possible to extend the practice to include 
a brief address at each session without encroaching too much upon the dis- 
cussion of reports. 

B. Proceedings. The editing of the proceedings of the annual con- 
vention so as to reduce the volume of printed matter involves a question of 
policy. It is recommended: 

(1) That in the future all record of discussion of reports be referred 
to chairmen of sub-committees, each of whom will be asked to edit 
the discussion of his report so as to preserve the important ideas 
presented but to eliminate all unnecessary verbiage. 

(2) That the Editorial Committee or the Managing Director review 
the material as sent back by the committee chairman and suggest 
to the chairman such further reductions in recorded discussion as 
seem wise in the interest of economy of space. 

(3) That a complete index to all important subject matter in sub-com- 
mittee report discussion be prepared by the headquarters office. 

7. HEADQUARTERS SERVICE 

In view of the increasing demands made by members upon the Associa- 
tion office force for information on personnel matters, it is desirable that 
this feature of the work of the organization be strengthened to the fullest 
extent possible. To this end it is recommended: 
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. That INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND OFFICE FORCE be pro- 
vided with the full time services of the Managing Director. 

_ That this force should include a TRAINED INDEXER to properly 
execute the recommendations made as to the indexing of our 
records. 

. That the research force should be ample for the PREPARING OF 
SPECIAL REPORTS and to help where needed on the more im- 
portant sub-committee reports and special articles for the monthly 
bulletin. 

. That the headquarters staff be available for help in PROMOTING 
THE WORK OF THE LOCAL CHAPTERS and in ASSISTING 
THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE in reaching prospective 
members. 

That the Managing Director be given sufficient assistance to relieve 
him of the bulk of office routine and enable him to give more atten- 
tion to matters of SERVICE TO MEMBERS. 

. That the office provide means for bringing together member com- 
panies IN NEED OF PERSONNEL LEADERSHIP AND THOSE 
SEEKING POSITIONS IN THAT FIELD. Some space in the 
monthly bulletin might be used for this purpose. 

. That assistance be given by our headquarters force in HELPING 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO FORM and OPERATE 
TRAINING COURSES in personnel leadership. 


8. LocaLt CHAPTERS 


The means afforded by local chapters for bringing together at frequent 
intervals the representatives of certain groups of member companies, there- 
by co-operating in research work and strengthening the work of the Associa- 
tion in such localities, is recognized. To the end that the work of the 
chapters may be encouraged, it is recommended: 

A. That local chapters be formed in other centers where a number of 

member companies is found, but ONLY WHEN LOCAL INTER- 
EST IS SUFFICIENT TO INSURE SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION. 

. That the HEADQUARTERS OFFICE be placed in a position to be 
of assistance in HELPING THE WORK OF LOCAL CHAPTERS 
BY ADVICE, ENCOURAGEMENT AND CO-OPERATION. 

. That the chapters be asked to arrange A MEDIUM FOR THE 
EXCHANGE OF RECORDS OF ADDRESSES, RESEARCH 
WORK AND METHODS OF OPERATION between the various 
chapters. 

. That the chapters be asked to COCOPERATE WITH THE SUB- 
COMMITTEES in supplying data for the use of the committees 
in working up their reports. 

9. MEMBERSHIP 

On the matter of membership privileges the Committee makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

A. Limited Class A Membership. The limiting of Class A member- 
ship for the present to a maximum number of three hundred (300) is 
Proposed as a means of: 
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(1) Preventing annual conventions from becoming unwieldy. 

(2) Permitting the Membership Committee to secure members through 
an appeal on the basis of limited membership. 

(3) Allowing the Association to have a normal growth with an effective 
organization rather than aiming at a mushroom growth which might 
result in a poorly balanced organization. 

A limited membership suggests valuable privileges and rights which do 
not ordinarily accompany unlimited membership. There is a “pulling power” 
toward obtaining members for a worth-while organization in which the 
membership is limited. It permits of securing from the selected few, and 
preferably from the highest grade and largest organizations in the country, 
such valuable information as will be sought for by a large number of smaller 
organizations. 

It is assumed that the limit on the number of members would be raised 
as the organization develops and is able properly to serve a larger mem- 
bership. 

B. Membership Fees. The Committee would continue the present scale 
of membership fees until there is more apparent willingness on the part 
of corporations to pay a higher price for the service rendered. Un- 
doubtedly later there may be ground for increasing these rates but it would 
seem unwise to do so at the present time 

C. Sale of Literature. To permit the extending of the influence of the 
Association beyond a limited field, the Committee would favor the sale of 
ANY AND ALL of its literature to any purchaser regardless of affiliation 
with the Association. It is the belief of the Committee that such a policy 
would aid in establishing the Association as a factor in industrial and com- 
mercial life and making it the chief source of authoratative literature on 
personnel problems. 

The fixing of proper prices, say from $1.00 to $5.00 for committee reports 
and $5.00 ‘to $10.00 for special reports when sold to non-members, would, 
it is believed, prevent serious loss of Class A membership, due to the pos- 
sibility of securing part of the privileges of membership at a low figure. It 
is believed that any loss in Class A membership would be more than offset 
by an increased patronage from other sources. 

D. Promotion. One advantage of the sale of literature to non-members 
is the reaching of small corporations at present not fully interested in mem- 
bership. It is believed that by selling to these such literature as they can 
use there can be promoted an interest in the Association which will eventu- 
ally bring some of them into membership. At present we have no adequate 
means of reaching these concerns. 

10. FINANCIAL 

‘Closely associated with the matter of membership fees is the problem’ 
of financing the Association. The committee had hoped to be able to 
suggest to the Board the approximate cost of carrying out the recommenda- 
tions made, but the absence of Mr. Henderschott has made the securing of 
reliable estimates difficult. 

In a general way the committee believes that a material increase in 
membership (toward the limit suggested) and the opening up of its litera- 
ture for general sale would bring in funds nearly adequate to finance the 
program suggested. 
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11. GENERAL 

Practically all of the foregoing suggestions and recommendations may 
be considered as affecting the program for 1922. The committee believes 
that if a financial plan can be devised which will make possible the proposed 
changes, the result will work to the advantage of the Association. The 
breakdown in the health of Mr. Henderschott gives emphasis to the stressed 
conditions under which the work of the Association is now being conducted. 
Whatever can be done to place the organization in a position to function 
more normally should tend toward greater stability and extended usefulness. 

Because of the complex character of the Association’s organization, it 
has seemed desirable that the function of its various departments should he 
charted and the committee has asked Mr. H. A. Hopf to prepare at his 
convenience a suggested organization chart which might aid the officers of 
the Association in securing an effective co-ordination of all the factors now 
operating for the success of the National Association. 


Reviews and Abstracts 


Foreman Training Courses. Bulletin No. 36 of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


This pamphlet is one of the products of the extensive experience 
of Charles R. Allen and Michael J. Kane. It is based on a co-opera- 
tive arrangement with the E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., for carrying on a course for training at the Harrison 
plant of the company at Philadelphia. The purpose of the bulletin 
is two-fold: 1. To draw up the subject matter content for the 
course; 2. To work out the course with a group of foremen from 
the plant. It is a record of an experiment and does not purport to 
be the final word on training foremen. Its aim is to give informa- 
tion and suggestions to those who are interested in promoting, ini- 
tiating, and conducting foreman training courses, and to provide 
suggestive samples of instruction material that could, if desired, be 
placed directly in the hands of men attending such courses, or could 
serve as a basis for further development of instruction material. 

Part II of the bulletin gives the material mentioned, and is of 
practical value to those interested in conducting foremanship courses. 

Part I is devoted to the interests of business executives who are 
planning, or are interested in, courses for their minor executives. It 
argues strongly for the need of foremanship training courses, as a 
means of “strengthening this weakest link in our industrial chain.” 
It covers: 1. Foreman Training and the Vocational Education Act ; 
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2. Suggestive Schedules for Eighty-two Foreman Meetings; 3. The 
need for Foreman Training and Some Past Difficulties; 4. Plan. 
ning and Initiating Foreman Training Courses; 5. Conducting 
Foreman Training Courses. 

Thrift Encouragement by Employers. By L. F. Fuld, Published by 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1921, pp. 1-98, price $7.00. 

This volume is a descriptive compilation of the methods used by 
forty-eight American companies to encourage thrift among their 
own employees. It begins with a two-page (typewritten) list of 
companies. A brief chapter is devoted to each company. The chap- 
ter consists of the original statement (in a letter) from the officer 
of each company. A marginal notation provides a guide to the 
information provided by each company. This volume in ty pewrit- 
ten form is obtainable only through the Public Affairs Information 
Service, 11 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Bibliography on Thrift. By L. F. Fuld. Published by H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, 1921, pp. 1-39, price $2.85. 


Dr. L. F. Fuld has prepared a very complete list of books, articles, 
and pamphlets covering the subject of thrift. The list has been 
prepared in alphabetical order according to the name of the author. 
The volume is in typewritten form, and is obtainable only from the 
Public Affairs Information Service, 11 West 40th Street, New 
York City. 

Personnel Research Agencies. By J. David Thompson, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Over a year ago, the Engineering Foundation and National 
Research Council called a conference to consider the practicability 
of bringing about co-operation among the many bodies conducting 
research relating to persons employed in industry and commerce. 
This conference, which was well attended by representatives of 
forty organizations, requested the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
undertake a survey of existing agencies whose activities include 
studies of the employee and his job. 

The result of this survey is a handbook for ready reference 


which describes the research of about three: hundred bureaus, asso- | 


ciations, foundations, laboratories, and universities, covering all 
fields, including training of managers, foremen, and workmen, 
whether in educational institutions or in the factory. 

This compendium should be looked over by every one who has 
become impressed by the degree of overlapping in the field of per- 
sonnel research, and he should not fail to come to the conclusion to 
support some movement to prevent its continuation. 
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Training Manufacturing Executives. 
By Paul M. Atkins, Administration, 
January, 1922, pp. 188-206. 


This exceptionally good article ap- 
proaches the problem of college train- 
ing for potential manufacturing 
executives with the following prin- 
ciples: a. The problem should be 
approached from a new point of view 
—it is not sufficient to try to remodel 
courses in engineering or business ad- 
ministration; 6. The training should 
be considered as a whole at the be- 
ginning of the four-year course and 
then broken up into its parts; c. 
Emphasis should be laid on the stu- 
dent’s making early contact with 
practical manufacturing problems, 
and hence with machinery; d. The 
background of knowledge of other 
phases of business of the world in 
which the student is to do his work, 
and of the technical means of pro- 
duction which he is going to use, 
should be systematically developed 
for him, so that he will go out from 
the university a well-rounded man, 
as well as a specialist and not be one 
of those narrow-minded bigots who 
are a curse to all with whom they 
come in contact. The author is in- 
structor in Industrial Management at 
the University of Chicago. 
Co-ordination of Instruction in Col- 
legiate Schools of Business with 
Corporation Training Courses. By 
J. T. Madden, R. C. McCrea, and 
W. R. Gray, Journal of Political 
Economy, November, 1921, pp. 710- 
720. 

This report of a committee of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business was presented at 
the Pittsburgh annual meeting, in 
May, 1921. Its most significant con- 
clusion is that “in the light of experi- 
ence and abundant evidence, the cor- 
poration training course idea appears 
to have established itself with perma- 
nence and broad possibilities in pros- 


pect. To the business school the idea 
has much to commend itself. Neither 
the corporation nor the business 
school, however, has scratched the 
surface of opportunities for effecting 
needed co-operation or for exploiting 
the possibilities of co-ordinated ef- 
fort.” The report covers: (1) The 
object and content of courses con- 
ducted by corporations for the train- 
ing of graduates of higher institutions, 
especially graduates of business 
schools; (2) the advantages or dis- 
advantages of such courses from the 
point of view of graduates of busi- 
ness schools entering the service of 
corporations; and (3) ways and 
means of co-ordinating the work of 
such corporation courses and that of 
collegiate schools of business. 

The report undertakes to present 
conclusions and, by inference, rec- 


ommendations which the executives 


of business corporations should read 
with care, first, because they repre- 
sent the views of men who under- 
stand fully the pedagogical problenis 
involved, and second, because they 
understand the equipment which the 
graduate of a collegiate school of 
business has already acquired and 
which should not be ignored. 


The Corporation School and Its 
Place in a Scheme of Business 
Education. By Leverett S. Lyon. 
Journal of Political Economy, No- 
vember, 1921, pp. 721-745. 

“An interesting attitude which has 
pervaded business education has been 
the assumption by nearly every insti- 
tution concerned that the whole job 
was its job.” Professor Lyon recog- 
nizes the advantages of a division of 
labor in the field of business educa- 
tion, and berates those who fear that 
the field may have to be divided with 
others than collegiate schools of busi- 
ness He advocates a rational divid- 
ing of the task of the business educa- 
tor, and assigns to the corporation 
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school a considerable role. The article 
reviews the growth of the corporation 
school movement, analyzes the types 
of corporation schools, at length, and 
discusses their organization and ad- 
ministration. 

Professor Lyon under-estimates the 
human impulses and objectives be- 
hind the maintenance of corporation 
schools, namely the desire to give 
employees a greater opportunity in 
life and in the company. In like 
manner, he under-estimates or ignores 
the extent of corporation training in 
methods other than through schools 
and formal classes, and the import- 
ance and possibilities of training on 
a small scale in small companies and 
industries, such as the printing indus- 
try. Fundamentally, however, his 
conclusions seem sound, and this ana- 
lysis by an outsider should be read 
with care by every business man in- 
terested in the training of employees. 


Education Versus Propaganda. By 
Henry C. Link, Administration, 
‘January, 1922, pp. 55-67. 


Dr. Link emphasizes the need for 
the promotion of a better under- 
standing of economic laws and his- 
torical facts, as the best remedy for 
industrial and social wmnrest, but 
points out that much money is being 
spent without any thorough analysis 
of the problem, without knowledge 
of the educational or psychological 
principles involved, without an inti- 
mate knowledge of the workers, and 
above all, without following up the 
results to see what the effects really 
are. 

Dr. Link’s paper aims to discuss: 
1. What limits there are to the use 
ef education and propaganda in the 
establishing of good-will in industry ; 
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2. What the difference is between 
education and propaganda, and what 
their relative merits are; 3. How 
they must be conducted in order to 
be most effective. 


Corporation Training Schools for 
College Men. By William A. 
Rawles, Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, November, 1921, pp. 697-709, 


This article deals particularly with 
the problem of adjusting the inex- 
perienced graduates of the schools of 
commerce to the practical affairs of 
business. It frankly states that col- 
lege teachers and administrators 
know the need for a period of ap- 
prenticeship, but believe that it can 
be materially shortened by college 
training. It also states that business 
men have now a more considerate 
attitude toward the potential value of 
the college man. 

The article includes the results of 
a survey of the views of a consider- 
able number of companies. The con- 
clusion is that there is an “increasing 
trend in favor of providing means to 
effect a ready adjustment of college 
graduates to business life; a willing- 
ness of business men to co-operate in 
a most cordial way with educational 
institutions; and a disposition on the 
part of employers to subordinate the 
motive of immediate gain to educa- 
tional purpose.” 


The History of Job Analysis. By 
Richard S. Uhrbrock, Administra- 
tion, January, 1922, pp. 164-168. 


The relation of the job-analysis 
process to training in the army and 
in industry is referred to in this re- 
view. The author is Employment 
Supervisor of the Traffic Department 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Association News 


Epitor1AL COMMITTEE: 

President Kincaid has appointed as 
an Editorial Committee the follow- 
ing: 

Dr. Lee Galloway of New York 
University, Chairman; Mr. H. W. 
Casler, Assistant to Vice-President 
New York Telephone Company; Mr. 
A. S. Donaldson, Educational Di- 
rector, R. H. Macy & Co.; Mr. Harry 
A. Hopf, Organization Counsel, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
Mr. Louis L. Park, Supervisor of 
Welfare, American Locomotive Com- 
pany; Mr. W. J. Donald, Acting 


Managing Director, N. A. C. T. 
The Committee is already actively 
at work and has superintended the 


issue of this number. The Com- 

mittee hopes constantly to improve 

the bulletin, and to that end, it is 
anxious to have suggestions for the 
improvement of the publication. 

Members are urged to do their part: 

a. By contributing articles on “Train- 
ing and Development of Em- 
ployees.” 

. By stating the experience of 
member companies with training 
experiments. 

. By providing news of company 
activities. 

. By forwarding personal news re- 
garding individuals who are mem- 
bers of the Association. 

. By making constructive criticisms. 
By responding promptly to a re- 
quest for a “rejoinder” to a 
published article. 


“CORPORATION TRAINING” 
The official publication of the As- 
sociation makes its bow for 1922 in 
new form and with a new title. 


After much debate, the Board of 
Trustees adopted the title “Corpora- 
tion Training” as more distinctive 
than “Bulletin,” which might be 
used by any sort of Association. 
In form the publication will differ 
but slightly. An effort will be made 
to improve the presentation of “As- 
sociation News” and of “What Mem- 
ber Companies Are Doing.” As a 
matter of economy, the cover has 
been dropped. The Editorial Com- 
mittee believes that the members are 
more interested in the contents than 
in the cover. The funds saved will 
be devoted to an improvement of the 
editing and to an improvement of 
the Association’s information serv- 
ice. The policy of the Committee 
is to make “Corporation Training” 
a medium for: 

a. The expression of individual 
opinion and ideas, in ~ contrast 
with joint opinion as expressed 
in committee reports. 

. The description of 
methods and experiments. 

. The dissemination of news re- 
garding the Association, its com- 
mittees, chapters, members, and 
research activities; and, also, re- 
garding other organizations in- 
terested in the training and de- 
velopment of employees. 

. The provision of information 
about literature, including re- 
views and abstracts, and notes 
concerning books and articles on 
the “Training and Development 
of Employees.” 


specific 


New HEADQUARTERS 
The Association has new head- 
quarters in Room 700 of the New 
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York Evening Post Building, at 20 
Vesey Street. The telephone num- 
ber is Barclay 10,140. For the bene- 
fit of members from elsewhere than 
New York City, it may be said that 
the location is one block from the 
Hudson Terminal. 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING FOR 
SALES MEN 


“The need for increased efficiency 
in selling is going to hold a central 
place on the stage of business interest 
for many years. We have entered on 
a long period of competition and will 
not see the days of a seller’s market 
for a long time to come.” 

This opinion, combined with the 
conviction that salesmen are made, as 
well as born, and that men with the 
greatest natural aptitude for selling 
can reach through training otherwise 
unattainable degrees of success, is 
the basis of the new emphasis which 
will be placed on selling by the 
Association. 

Mr. Henry S. Dennison, selected as 
chairman of the general committee by 
the Committee on Committees, ac- 
cepted, despite the great pressure of 
other duties. The vital importance 
_ of the subject, however, attracted his 
attention and secured his allegiance to 
the project. 

A committee of executives of cor- 
porations which was promptly en- 
listed by Mr. Dennison, includes 
Lucius R. Eastman, President of 
Hills Brothers Company; Elmer E. 
Ferris, Professor of Salesmanship at 
New York University; James E. 
Kavanagh, Vice-President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice- 
President of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company; Tom Jones Meek, General 
Organizing Manager of the Spirella 
Company; C. E. Shaw, Educational 
Director of the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, John A. Stevenson, 
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Vice-President of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


States; Percy S. Straus, Vice-Presi- ° 


dent of R. H. Macy & Co., and C. S, 
Yoakum, Director of the Bureau of 
Personnel Research of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The first meeting of the Committee 
was held at the Old Colony Club, 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on 
Friday, January 8. It was attended 
by all but three of its members. The 
vitality of the discussion and the in- 
terest shown prove that “Training for 
Salesmen” will be one of the most 
compelling topics of the future. 

The Committee decided to prepare 
a preliminary statement of principles 
involved in the training of salesmen, 
each member of the Committee con- 
tributing his own views in a separate 
statement for incorporation into a 
general statement. This is to be fol- 
lowed by a special study of methods 
of training, actually in effect in dif- 
ferent branches of industry and 
commerce. The work will be done 
by a number of small sub-committees 
covering particular industries. 

One suggested outline of considera- 
tions controlling the establishment of 
salesmanship training is as follows: 
a. Types of Selling Jobs; b. Place 
of Sale; c. Types of Men to be 
Taught; d. Content of Courses and 
Its Arrangement; e. Choice of a 
Teaching Method; f. Choice of In- 
structors. 

An effort is being made to secure 
the names of men of two classes: 4. 
Those who have been doing construc- 
tive thinking on the subject of Train- 
ing for Salesmen; b. Those who are 
interested in the subject. 

An interesting fact is that a cer- 
tain educational director who has 
long been associated with training 
for production has been transferred 
to the training of salesmen. His new 
work is showing marked success. 
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CoMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 

On the recommendation of the 
Plan and Scope Committee, H. W. 
Casler, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Committees to appoint 
committee chairmen, and to co- 
operate with committee chairmen in 
the selection of committees. Mr. 
Casler has appointed A. F. Picker- 
nell, of Abraham and Straus, Chair- 
man, Sidney Ashe, of the General 
Electric Co., F. P. Pitzer, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
J. H Yoder, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and W. J. Donald, Acting 
Managing Director of the Associa- 
tion. 

The Committee, after selecting 
and appointing the committee chair- 
men, met with them on Thursday, 
December 8, at the Abraham and 
Straus Store as the guests of Mr. 
Pickernell. 

The plan has worked well. The 
meeting prevented unnecessary re- 
striction of the selection of com- 
mittee members and the overwork- 
ing of a few. It also did away with 
any misunderstanding concerning the 
scope of committees. In other 
words, there will be no overlapping 
- of committees either in scope or in 
personnel. 

The suggestion of the Plan and 
Scope Committee is generally re- 
garded as having worked out suc- 
cessfully. 


TRAINING TERMINOLOGY 


A committee, consisting of J. W. - 


Dietz, of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Chairman, E. H. Brugler, Jr., 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and Dr. Henry C. Met- 
calf, of the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration, has under- 
taken to clear up the misunderstand- 
ings in the use of terms in the field 
of training. A committee of the 


United Engineering Societies is pre- 
paring a report on personnel termi- 
nology, and the Harvard Bureau of 


Business Research has published a 


small volume on “Labor Termi- 
nology,” but neither report covers 
the field of “training” intensively. 
The idea was presented at a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, at 
which there was ample demonstra- 
tion of the need for a training dic- 
tionary. Chairman Dietz invites re- 
quests for definitions of particular 
words and phrases. 


New York UNIVERSITY CouRSE IN 
TRAINING 

“The Principles and Methods of 
Training Employees” is the subject of 
a course being given under the De- 
partment of Business Management of 
New York University, by Mr. J. W. 
Dietz, of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, formerly president and now an 
active trustee, member and committee 
chairman of the National Association 
of Corporation Training. This course 
begins on February 2. Mr. Dietz will 
discuss the selection, training and 
development of technical experts, fu- 
ture executives, foremen and other 
members of the supervisory force, as 
well as the special methods used in 
training the instructors of such 
groups. Co-operative and continua- 
tion schools, evening schools, both 
company and public, and other recog- 
nized auxiliary educational agencies, 
will be discussed thoroughly. Other 
features which contribute to the suc- 
cess of a training department includ- 
ing the use of the house organ, 
library and methods of obtaining 
close and correct co-operation with 
trade and national associations will 
receive special attention. 


Cost AND Bupcet Stupy 
During November and December 
a careful study of organization fi- 
nances was made. It revealed the 
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fact that all classes of membership 
were costing more money than they 
_ provided. It was therefore neces- 
sary to curtail expenses in some 
direction. 

By inquiry it was discovered that 
the great majority of Class A mem- 
bers would be satisfied with about 
four copies of the bulletin, in addi- 
tion to the copies issued to Class B 
members. The Board of Trustees, 
therefore, adopted this policy, rather 
than increase the dues to $150 per 
annum as had been proposed. It 
proved impossible, however, to avoid 
an increase in dues for Class B 
and Class C members. Class B 
dues were increased to $10.00 an- 
nually, without initiation fee. Class 
C dues were increased to $25.00 a 
year for individuals representing 
business houses. An admission fee 
of $25.00 will also be charged. Pub- 
lic Educators will continue to pay 
$10.00 a year. 

Other curtailments of expenditures 

were made in some directions, 
“amounting, in all, to nearly $10,000. 
These funds will be diverted into 
more valued channels, particularly, 
an improvement of the information 
research service. This will be made 
possible by the maintenance of sepa- 
rate headquarters. 

A definite statement of member- 
ship services and privileges has been 
prepared and authorized by the 
Board of Trustees, and is issued 
to the members in a pamphlet en- 
titled “An Intensive Program For 
1922.” 


PROCEEDINGS FOR 1922 


It has been decided that the Com- 
mittee Reports of 1922 be published 
as usual, and that the discussion at 
the Convention be published, after 
careful editing, in the form of sup- 
plements to Committee Reports. The 
Proceedings in their past form will 


be abandoned. Members may have 
their Committee Reports bound with 
the discussion reports. An Annual 
Report will also be published. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The functions of the Association 
have needed clarification in the 
minds of the members and for the 
benefit of the public. The Board of 

Trustees believe that the following 

statement of functions expresses 

clearly what the members expect of 
the Association: 

1. To assist management in solv- 
ing the problems of the training 
and development of employees. 

. To provide opportunities for con- 
ference, co-operative research, and 
exchange of information among 
member companies. 

. To assist established educational 
institutions in interpreting the 
needs of commerce and industry 
by maintaining reciprocal rela- 
tions with them. 


ORGANIZATION SIMPLIFICATION 

Charts showing the present plan 
of organization and a possible plan 
of organization have been prepared 
by Mr. Harry A. Hopf, as a part 
of the report of the Plan and Scope 
Committee. They have been re- 
ferred to that Committee for report 
thereon at the next meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. 


SALE OF LITERATURE 

Under the supervision of the 
Editorial Committee, all literature of 
the Association will be for sale to 
members and non-members. Non- 
members will be charged a price 
sufficient to include the overhead 
costs of production. The “confi- 
dential” reports will all be treated 
as special reports. Confidential in- 
formation will be given to members 
only in the form of typewritten 
memoranda. 
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SELECTION OF New MEMBERS 

The fundamental feature of the 
Association is the spirit of exchange 
of information and experience. 
Therefore, in the selection and 
recommendation of new members it 
is .uggested that members keep in 
mind the test as to whether or not 
the applicant has the capacity and 
willingness “to assist in co-opera- 
tive research and exchange of in- 
formation among member com- 
panies.” This is included in the 
membership application card, which 
may be seen on another page of this 
issue. 


Survey OF MEMBER ACTIVITIES 

There has been issued to the mem- 
bers of the Association a set of two 
questionnaires covering (a) General 
Information Regarding Member 
Companies; (b) Training and De- 
velopment of Employees. 

Such an inquiry was instituted in 
1917 during the presidency of Mr. 
J. W. Dietz, of the Western Electric 
Company. It has been revived with 
the intention that such a survey will 
be made annually. 

The first questionnaire covers the 
elements of the business organiza- 
tion of a company, together with a 
survey of training methods and 
other personnel activities. The 
second covers instruction plans for 
persons engaged in the marketing, 
technical, executive and office de- 
partments and for skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled labor in the 
production end. 

A special appeal is made for notes 
regarding training plans which have 
been discontinued, as it is believed 
that it is important to avoid methods 
that have been proved inadequate or 
erroneous. 


ACCUMULATED DIVIDENDS 


A pamphlet reviewing the results 
of the ten years’ activities of the 
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Association has been issued to the 


members. It covers the following - 


points: 


A recognized field and function. 


Accumulated Dividends. 

The Annual Convention—national 
discussion and  acquaintance- 
ship. 

The Proceedings—record. 

Committee Reports—joint opinion. 

Special Reports—research. 

Information Service—co-operation. 

Bulletin—individual opinion and 
views. 

Local Chapters—local discussion and 
acquaintanceship. 

Additional copies are available for 
distribution by members both within 
the companies they represent and to 
non-members, who are, or should be, 
interested in training. 


AN INTENSIVE ProcGRAM For 1922 


Members of the Association may 
secure copies of a pamphlet which 
sets forth briefly the plans for 1922. 
It is the opinion of the trustees that 
the reason for the existence of this 
or any other association is the abil- 
ity to do something better than any 
other organization can do it or has 
done it. Hence, the intensive pro- 
gram on training and development 
of employees. 


WESTERN NEW YorkK CHAPTER 


The Western New York Chapter 
held its second meeting of the 1921- 
1922 season at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Niagara Falls, on the even- 
ing of December 9, 1921. After 
preliminary remarks by the Chair- 
man, Mr. C. H. Wheeler, Mr. W. 
R. Heath told of the history and 
aims of the Association. It was de- 
cided to hold the next meeting of 
the Chapter at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, January 19, 1922. The 
scheduled round-tables were both 
well attended, and interesting. 
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Dr. LEE GALLOWAY 

Dr. Galloway is again taking an 
active part in the Association. On 
December 20, the Board of Trustees 
voted him. to a vacancy on the 
Board, and also elected him Treas- 
urer. Previously to that date, Dr. 
Galloway had accepted the chair- 
manship of the Committee on 
Methods of Training Employees in 
Principles of Economics. 


Actinc MANAGING DrrecTor 


Owing to the illness of Mr. 
Henderschott, Mr. W. J. Donald 
was appointed Field Secretary, on 
November first. On December 20, 
the duties of Managing Director and 
Secretary were assigned to him. 

Mr. Donald was for six years in 
charge of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at McMaster University, 
Canada, two years Secretary of the 
Niagara Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, and for two years was en- 
gaged in service to chambers of 
commerce in various cities including 
Manchester, N. H., Bangor, Me., 


Corning, N. Y., Bethlehem, Pa, 
Camden, N. J., Knoxville, Tenn, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., etc. 

After completing undergraduate 
studies at McMaster University, Mr, 
Donald took the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of 
Chicago. In Toronto, he was as- 
sociated with the Editorial Depart- 
ment of the Financial Post of 
Canada. 

Mr. Donald is the author of “The 
Canadian Iron and Steel Industry,” 
published in the Hart Schaffner and 
Marx series of prize essays, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. He has 
also published a number of articles 
in the Monetary Times, Financial 
Post, Canadian Finance, Journal of 
Political Economy, and National 
Municipal Review. He is also the 
author of two manuals on Chamber 
of Commerce Procedure, covering 
City Planning Procedure, and Elec- 
tions, and joint author of a manual 
on Budgets. He is a member of the 
Advisory Editorial Board of the Na- 
tional Municipal Review. W. W. K. 


MEMBERSHIP CARD 
Date Accepted 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION TRAINING, INC. 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 

The undersigned hereby applies for CLASS A membership in the National 
‘Association of Corporation Training, Inc., and, in consideration of this 
application being accepted and the undersigned thereby becoming a member 
of the Association, hereby agrees to assist in co-operative research, and 
exchange of information among member companies, and to pay the fee and 
dues in the amount and at the time stated; beginning 
the annual subscription of $5.00 to “Corporation Training,” the official pub- 
lication of the Association, being included in the aforesaid dues. 
MEMBERSHIP IN NAME OF 


INITIATION FEE $100.00. 
PROPOSED BY 


Tuts AGREEMENT may be cancelled by written resignation, in accordance 
with the provisions of the By-Laws. 


ANNUAL DUES $100.00 
SECONDED BY 
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THE 1922 COMMITTEE SYSTEM 

One of the outstanding features of the National Association of Corpora- 
tion Training is the system of active committees. These committees prepare 
reports on the various training problems and on problems immediately related 
to training. 

The Committee Reports are the expression of joint opinion and their 
recommendations are, therefore, a safe working basis for executives to follow. 
This does not mean that the Association does not favor free expression of 
individual opinion. Indeed, the Chapter meetings and the Bulletin provide 
the media for the freest interchange of individual views. 

The Association is, however, justly proud of the fact that annually it has 
a group of active committees producing results. 

This year the Committee Chairmen were carefully selected by the Com- 
mittee on Committees. The Committee on Committees then conferred with 
the Committee Chairmen in the selection of members of committees with a 
view to preventing undue overlapping of committee appointments. 

In addition to the committees listed below, special advisory committees 
will be appointed from time to time to co-operate in the preparation of special 
reports by the staff. It is hoped thus to improve the value of and interest 
in the special reports. 


CoMMITTEES FOR 1922 


Classification of Training Literature Chairman: 
Employment and Labor Turnover in Relation to Training 
Chairman: H. E. Von Kersburg 
Executive Training Chairman: C. R. Dooley 
Foreman Training Chairman: H. H. Tukey 
Health Education Chairman: Dr. E. S. McSweeney 
House Organs as a Training Method Chairman: F. P. Pitzer 
Job Analysis Chairman: Harry A. Hopf 
Methods of Training Employees in Principles of Economics 
Chairman: Dr. Lee Galloway 
Office Work Training Chairman: Martin W. Pierce 
Psychological Tests and Rating Scales in Relation to Training 
Chairman: Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr. 
Shop Training Chairman: Dr. R. L. Sackett 
Trade Apprenticeship Chairman: E. E. Sheldon 
Training for Salesmen Chairman: Henry S. Dennison 
Training Terminology Chairman: J. W. Dietz 
Unskilled Labor and Americanization Chairman: J. E. Banks 
Visualized Training Chairman: H. M. Jefferson 
Industrial and Public School Relations Chairman: C. S. Coler 
Relations with Collegiate Schools of Business Chairman: 
Relations with Engineering Schools Chairman: W. E. Wickenden 
Committee on Committees Chairman: A. F. Pickernell 
Editorial Committee Chairman: Dr. Lee Galloway 
Executive Committee Chairman: H. W. Casler 
Finance Committee , Chairman: M. S. Sloan 
Membership Committee Chairman: L. L. Branthover 
Plan and Scope Committee Chairman: L. L. Park 
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Source Books on Employee Training 


The published literature of the Association has been made avail- 
able for sale to non-members as well as to members of the Associa- 
tion. Non-members are asked to pay a price which contributes a 
proper share to the overhead costs of production. 


N. A. C. T. CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


Including committee reports, discussions of rezorts, charts, maps, tables, 
bibliographies bound in cloth. Supply of proceedings for some years almost 
exhausted. 

Price to Price to 

Number Class A Colleges and Price to 
Year of Pages Members Libraries Others 
1913 440 $2.00 $3.50 $5.00 
1914 702 2.00 | 3.50 5.00 
1915 1,000 3.50 §.00 7.50 
1916 800 3.50 5.00 7.50 
1917 900 3.50 5.00 7.50 
1918 400 2.00 3.00 5.00 
1919 823 5.00 8.00 12.00 
1920 822 6.00 10.00 15.00 
1921 946 6.00 10.00 15.00 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION TRAINING 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE N. A. C. T. BULLETIN 
Complete your set now, while they last. The supply is limited. 


Price to Price to 

Class A Libraries Price to 
Year Members and Colleges Others 
1914 $2.50 $2.50 $3.00 
1915 2.50 2.50 3.00 
1916 2.50 2.50 3.00 
1917 . 2.50 2.50 3.00 
1918 2.50 2.50 3.00 
1919 3.00 3.00 3.50 
1920 3.00 3.00 4.00 
1921 3.00 3.00 4.00 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION TRAINING 
20 Vesey Street New York, N. Y. 


